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Live Horses Aren t Red 

By Marion Mustoe 


For many months the best carpenters had been working hard on me, so 
I would be beautiful when the big day came. They sanded my wooden 
rockers until they were as smooth as silk, and took great pains with my 
coat of shiny red paint. The finest wool obtainable was used for my 
streaming mane and tail, and my black painted eyes flashed with pri e 
when I was given a golden bridle and saddle. All about me other toys were 
being prepared for other children, but none was any prouder than I, for 
1 was being made especially for Little Boy. The Elves in charge of oc ing 
Horse chatted about it as they worked on me, and my gilded ( csi swe 
with pride when I heard them say that Little Boy had asked only f ° r * 1,c 
“He has been a good boy all year,” they said. "And all he wants is Red 


Rocking Horse.” 

At last I was completed, and Santa himself declared that he had never seen 
a more spirited horse. Then the great day came, and 1 was p ac ten e y 
on top of the other toys in the sleigh, to wait for night. How a PPy *•'* 
as 1 waited for darkness to fall! All I could think of was the fun Little Boy 
and I would have, and I tossed my woolen mane and pawed my hoof m 
imitation of the impatient reindeer. 
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Then, shortly before the takeoff, Santa entered the stable followed by 
two woe begone elves. They looked at me sadly for a moment, and Santa 
heaved a sorrowful sigh. “Poor Little Boy,” he said. “He wanted his Red 
Rocking Horse so badly, and now' he can’t have him. In all the years I’ve 
been driving, my reindeer have never had an accident, but a great machine 
has struck Little Boy and injured him so he can’t walk again. Well, I guess 
we’ll just have to put Red Rocking Horse away. All the other children have 
their gifts, and we can probably use him next year. 

The elves climbed up on the sleigh and took me down from the top of the 
huge sack. A great tear slid down the side of my painted face as they carried 
me to the storage room, and I thought my wooden heart would break. 
My Little Boy was sick, and we wouldn’t be able to play together. 

Through the windows of the storage room, 1 could see the sleigh as 
it drove off into the crisp night, bells jingling. My head sank between my 
scarlet legs as I thought miserably of my Little Boy. All he had wanted was 
a red rocking horse, and the elves had told me what he had said to his 
mother when she asked him why. “I want a rocking horse,” he said. “And 
it’s got to be red. There are lots of live horses, but live horses aren’t red, 
and 1 want a red horse.” How disappointed he would be when I wasn’t under 
his tree in the morning! Even if he was sick, it might make him get well if 
he knew 1 was waiting there for him to play with. What if I did go? Santa 
would never know, and I did so want to see my Little Boy! 

I rocked over to the door, and tugged at the latch with my teeth. It opened! 
In a few seconds I was skimming through the frosty air, my mane flying in 
the wind. I sped by a cloud covered with cherubim and seraphim singing 
Christmas carols, who stared after me with open mouths, but I didn’t stop 
to join them. All I could think of was getting to Little Boy’s house before 
morning. Finally, just as I was about to give up, I spied it, a small white 
house nestled among pine trees. Down I flew, and landed with a soft thump 
in a snow drift right outside Little Boy’s bedroom. 

I |>eeked in the window, and as my eyes became accustomed to the gloom, 
I saw a small figure lying, oh so quietly, in a narrow bed. By the bed stood 
Little Boy s mother and father, staring unhappily at the slight form. Mother 
l>egan crying softly, and Father held her close and said, “Hush, Darling. 
He 11 be all right, he s got to be.” Soon they left the room and then, because 
1 couldn t wait till morning, I pushed the window up with my head and 
clambered into the bedroom. Silently, I rocked close to the bed, and leaning 
over the still figure, I whispered, “Little Boy, I’ve come. It’s me, Red Rock¬ 
ing Horse!” He stirred slightly, and I whispered again, “Wake up, Little 

Boy. Wake up and let s go riding.” The shadowed eyelids fluttered and 
then opened. 

' tarCd 31 mC *° r a moment Before recognition flashed in his smile, 
c ocking Horse! he cried, throwing his arms around my neck. “I 
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thought you would never come! The doctor told Mamma and Papa I 
would never have a Christmas again, but I knew you wouldn’t forget me." 

“Shh!” I whispered. “They’ll hear us. Do you want to go riding now, 
or wait till morning?” 

“Right now',” he said, and hopped out of bed. Suddenly he stopped, 
and looked down at his legs. “Thats funny,” he exclaimed. “Awhile ago 
my legs were all smashed, and now they're perfectly fine. D'you suppose 
it's magic?” 

“Christmas Eve magic,” I said gaily. “All sorts of wonderful things 
happen tonight. Hop on now, and we'll go riding way up high.” 

Quickly Little Boy mounted my golden saddle, and pulling excitedly 
at the reins he cried, “Giddy-up, Red Rocking Horse!” 

Out the window w f e flew, and as we skimmed over the snowy rooftops 
Little Boy leaned near my ear. “I'm so glad you came,” he whispered. “Papa 
said he'd get me a live horse, but I w'anted a red one and live horses aren't 
red.” 

Up and up we climbed, and the stars winked a welcome as we sped by. 
Far below lay the silent world, hushed with anticipation of the morning. 
We sped onward, past spinning constellations and the silver ribbon of the 
Milky Way. Past the cloud of cherubim and seraphim we zipped, and as 
we w f ent by they stretched forth their hands in greeting. Little Boy laughed 
gaily and cried out to them. “Look at me! I’m riding my Red Rocking 
Horse!” Then he tugged at my reins, and we flew around the cloud with 
such speed that the angels grabbed their halos lest they blow off. Then we 
were off again, climbing higher and higher into the sparkling night. Far 
away we could hear beautiful music, and towards it we flew, to the place 
where the sun was rising on the glory of Little Boy’s first and last Christmas. 


FLAMES 

The flames 
Are flittering , 

And all who watch are drawn 
From cares of life into the world 
Of dreams . 


—Olivia Evans 



One Roommate and 32c 

By Donnie Donaldson 

'Twas the week before Christmas and all that—and you know what? 
You've got exactly 32c for the roommate's present. Of course Dad could 
be called or the Mother could be wired but you kinda' hate to. I mean 
Dad was a good kid to forward your allowance through March (small 
silver pieces every 13 days) and it’s not every Mother that feeds the little 
ones grits every night 'cause she sent you the pork chop money. What in the 
world are you going to do? 

Of course, you could possibly make some money in your spare time. 
You only have to pack for the jaunt home tomorrow, study for two tests, 
attend a barbecue, work on the stunt committee, have a conference with 
your faculty adviser, go to the Christmas banquet, write a small novelette 
for the "Wesleyan", turn in your T&C feature (which by some strange 
chance you haven’t yet penned), do sixteen small pages of trig problems 
and what’s even more considerate, you get out of class at 5:58. (Gads! 
You’ll even have time to put on some type of rhinestone for this banquet!) 

You ponder. On the way to class you could perhaps trim the hedges or 
level off the soccer field for a small fee. Maybe Miss Carnes would spare 
a few pennies for the noble cause if you could somehow dust shelves with 
your left hand while doing a sociology report on "The Origin of Santa 
Claus", or "Where’d You Come From, Nick?" wih your right hand. 

Sweeping the kitchen or peeling the bananas for breakfast might be 
profitable. Blam! Suddenly you’ve got it! You leap into the air like a minia¬ 
ture St. Videus, grab the 32c with one hot little palm, rush out the door, 
whiz through the court, dash across the loggia, leap into the Purple Turtle, 
start the thing madly (bold, aren’t you?), chug dramatically out of the 
gate and struggle with haste down Highway 41 to get to the metropolis 
in turn to get to, you guessed, Grant’s one and only five and ten cents store! 
(Dum de dum dum—the plot thickens!) Madly you apply the brakes 
at Roy G’s, stop it at the Dempsey Corner, and park it, or shall we say, 
"desert it" at the door of Davison’s. (And I do mean the door as many 
little shoppers climb in the front and step down in the back at the cos¬ 
metics counter.) I say, Dr., could this be diagnosed as ailing brakes? 

Anyway to cut the gab—here you are finally at Grant’s. You rush in— 
three and i/ 2 minutes later—you rush out—to rush dramatically back to 
the institution. Leaving the bus on the loggia you fly back to your room, 
hunt madly in 16 drawers, and then finally find, aha, your knitting 
needles! (Sense the plot, children? With your 32 little cents you have 
purchased a whole package of knitting wool, slightly soiled.) But the 
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roommate will understand—I mean she was dam nice last Christmas when 
that scarf you gave her kinda’ got faded cause you wore it back from town 
in the rain, wasn't she? Anyway, taking out your knitting needles you begin 
to knit—what are you knitting—a stole, of course! You can't turn corners. 
Industriously you work away, in class—out of class—during stunt meeting, 
adviser conference, with one hand while "penning” your feature and 
writing your Wesleyan ditty (rah! rah!) until the midnight hour. Your 
roommate has gone to bed, you sit quietly in a comer knitting (in the dark, 
mind you, so roomie will be surprised) w’hen suddenly you realize you're 
knitting—but what? The thread—where is she? You turn on the lights, 
light the candles, scramble about the floor, look under the rugs, the tables 
and then miserably you accept the truth. The 32c, she has run out—the 
thread, she ain't no more. Your beautimous stole is approximately 6 and i/ 2 
inches long. Oh well, maybe she can place it over the right ear or something 
to keep it warm. Dramatically you light a candle in the window for all the 
returning comrades (you can't go home—you got no bus ticket) and lie 
down to dream of spring holidays. 


TO A FLOWER 

Laugh while you can, my lily. 

Autumn winds are coming soon, and they will brown your petals . . . 
tender, smiling petals. 

Laugh while you can, my lily. 

A small girl with a tiny hand could kill you ... 
for an hour's beauty, for your gentle perfume; 

if it were not for these things she might pass you by. 

So laugh while you can; dance, and sing and shine in the sunlight . . • 
giving to all who pass a glimpse of beauty. 

• . . And don*t be afraid a small child with a tiny hand could kill you • . . 
or that autumn wind can make your leaves wither. 

• . . You are a shining flower, a perfect song and that is all that is required. 


—Mary Frances Axley 





Tke Point of Meetin 


By Jean Thrasher 


He walked the streets alone, unrecognized. 

Last minute Christmas shoppers on their way home hurried by him in 
the gazy drizzle. On their faces weariness mixed with the faint relief 
of expectation. Their steps beat a softened but endless tattoo on the wet 
desert of pavement, shimmering with blurred colors like an old mirror. 

His steps were soundless as he moved up the dim, tunneled alleys and 
the night-filled troughs of boulevards. It was as if he were encased in a 
vacuum jar—airless, containing nothing. 

No one looked at him twice. To each pedestrian he w f as a familiar but 
nameless figure. They knew his eyes as they turned to meet their own. 
They knew him because to each person he was like someone they had 
met in a dream or in a curved mirror at a fun house. 

Every face he searched with his eyes. Every face reflected in his black, 
dilated pupils. The soft, boneless faces of children did not pucker with 
fear. Their little mouths only cooed and murmured, “See baby.” The old 
turned to each other and commented on his wrinkled face and dull eyes. 

Only once or twice did his restless eyes stop more than a few* seconds 
on any face. He looked deep into the eyes of a baby in a stroller. The baby 
stopped gurgling and stared back with astonished, empty blue eyes. 

An old new's vendor, at his usual comer near (he city hospital, stopped 
his cries of ‘night final edition” under his cool, soothing stare, and a 
teenager with packages under her ami like books and a bright lock on her 
forehead broke off in the middle of a familiar carol w’hen she looked into 
the mirror of his eyes. 


• • • 

1 he mirror clouded with a mist of moisture as the intern held it before 
the lips of the pale woman on the stiff hospital bed. 

The intern sat down wearily to wait. How strange, he thought, that some¬ 
times people go suddenly before you can do anything for them—a stroke, 
a heart attack. Then again they come in—accident cases—crushed bodies, 
no hope, and they linger breathing with pierced lungs, hearts beating on 
a tablespoon of blood. 

He reached in his pocket and took out a Christmas card. Inside was the 
familiar handwriting—“So sorry you can’t be home this Christmas, but 
1 understand that someone has to stay. Don’t eat too much turkey. Love, 
Mother.” ' 
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It hardly seemed like Christmas closed in these four colorless walls. Only 
the little paper Christmas tree, donated by some garden club, on the 
bedside table. Outside it was dark. The big, sparkling Christmas tree over 
the hospital entrance glowed brighter now. What time was it? Eleven 
forty-five. Eleven forty-five on Christmas Eve and the womans shallow 
breathing. How wrong that people should die at Christmas. How wrong 
that they should go into a strange new life without one more Christmas. 
It's so hard on the families. It takes the joy out of everything and doesn’t 
give them time to adjust. 

He moved to the bedside. He felt no movement in her limp wrist. He 
picked up the mirror. The silvered glass clouded and cleared, clouded and 
cleared. He stood watching it as if entranced. Then no cloud, no breath, 
no life. He put his stethoscope to her heart—no beating, only death. He 
pulled the white sheet over the hull of her body. 

“Glo-ri-a in excelsis De-o!" came softly through the call system. Twelve 
o'clock, Christmas and he would have to tell the young man waiting for 
his mother. Waiting. 

He stepped into the hall and closed the door quietly. He saw Margaret 
rushing toward him, ripping the surgical mask from her face. "We have a real 
Christmas baby," she said excitedly, “bom at exactly twelve midnight." 

The intern smiled to himself, said a few words and walked toward the 
waiting room. Twelve o'clock—was it really a Christmas baby or w ? as it 
just born on Christmas eve? He dismissed the idea and admitted to himself 
his weariness. 

A vaguely familiar figure came out of the waiting room and started down 
the hall. “Could I help you? Did you want to know' about someone?" 

The man looked at him with piercing eyes for a second. “I was waiting 
for someone, but they've come now. Thank you." He w’alked on with sound¬ 
less steps. 

The intern chanted the w’ords to himself as he continued down the cor¬ 
ridor. “They've come now, they've come now." A baby, Christmas and death 
—all at twelve midnight. Christmas or one minute before? Or was twelve 
the point of meeting? 

He shook his head and opened the swinging door to the waiting room. 
The son looked up at him questioningly. 


WIND OF BEAUTY 


Cyrano spoke these immortal lines, 

Words from Rostand p s own soul. 

He spoke of love, the burning light, 

That made his life alive and whole. 

“Yes, that is Love—that wind, 

Of terrible and jealous beauty, 

Blowing over me — 

That dark fire, that music." 

Oh, let every man feel but once, 

In his most sweet unreasonable dream, 

His soul breathes in the darkness, 

Beautiful words of love supreme. 

Oh many hours man has passed, 

Striving to put his soul in rhyme. 

Playing games with words, that finally, 

Are clothed by flight of time. 

Speak man! Speak! 

Or your lady shall never know. 

Tell her of your loves and joys, 

Together your souls must grow. 

Let one thought be a veil, 

Covering both of you in the night. 

Pour into the world through your eyes, 
Devotion ne'er before man's sight. 

Across the shores of life, 

Break waves of eternal time. 

Leaving in their wake, 

Sands of happiness sublime. 

So let your heart speak for you. 

Let not that moment pass by. 

When pixie flame of love's fire, 

Through a lover’s heart doth fly. 

—Claire Dorsett 
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Good Friends of Santa 

By Doris Chitwood 

The snow formed a soft blanket over the town as Manda and Chris 
slowly walked home from the Sunday school party. It must have been 
about nine o'clock for everything along their way seemed asleep except 
the dancing patterns the overhead Christmas lights made on the snow 
covered sidewalks. Because of the snow that was still lazily drifting down 
there were not many people window shopping tonight, Manda thought. 
Manda was a little girl of about ten years old with a worn, hand-me-down 
coat on and a much too short red plaid skirt draped around her thin legs. 
She was a cute child with large brown eyes that seemed always aware of 
things going on around her. Her younger brother Chris clutched her hand 
tightly so as to keep his own warmer. 

All of a sudden Chris gave a tug to Manda's hand and pointed over to 
a department store with a window full of toys. They walked over and Chris 
pushed his pink pug nose against the frosty glass. Look, Manda look at 
that big, pretty, blue trikel And look at that cowboy holster! I hope that 
Santa will bring 'em to me! Do you think he will? Do you, Manda? Manda 
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looked down at the tow headed little boy, still holding the sticky candy 
cane, he had received at the party, very tightly in his warm little palm. 
Manda pondered. Their sick mother was lying limp in the dimly lit bed¬ 
room of their three-room house. Where was the money for the numerous 
unpaid doctor bills? It began to snow harder. Chills ran up Manda’s thin 
legs. Chris was still looking up at her longingly, waiting for an answer. 

“Well, I don’t know, Chris. Some people say there is no Santa Claus 
and even if there is, he may not be able to come to see us this year,” Manda 
sighed. “Please say he will, Manda. Please say he will!” Chris tugged at her 
sleeve, his eyes swelling with tears. “Oh, he might,” Manda said reassur¬ 
ingly. “Come on, Chris, we’ve got to get home,” Manda said as she dragged 
him away from the toy window. 

On the corner was a big fat man with a warm smile, selling Christmas 
trees. His hair was white and his cheeks w ? ere rosy from the cold air. As he 
saw the two children approaching he smiled and said, “Well, well, where 
are you two youngsters going this cold night?” “We’ve just been to a Sunday 
school Christmas party,” Manda said politely. “You know, I think I’ve 
sold just about all the trees I can tonight and I have a small full cedar 
tree here that looks like it should belong to tw ? o children.” “We’ll be glad 
to take it with us,” Chris shouted. “We don't have one yet, and . . 
“Chris!” Manda said reprimandingly, “you know you don’t just ask for . . 
“Well, I think it should belong to you, young man,” said the merry old 
gentleman laughingly as he handed Chris the small tree. “No, we couldn’t 
take your tree without paying for it,” Manda interrupted. “Nonsense, take 
it Chris, and be sure to put some pretty red and blue balls on it Christmas 
Eve . . . and a Merry Christmas to you.” “Gee, thanks so much mister,” 
Chris cheered skipping off down the sidewalk, holding the tree close in 
his arms. 

Say, Manda, do you think he was Santa Claus, if there is one?” Chris 
said longingly, looking up at Manda with the melting snow flakes glued to 
his eyelashes. “Chris, you know, I guess there is a Santa Claus after all,” 
Manda smilingly. “And if there is one he'll come to see us, won't he?” 
Chris questioned. Manda looked at Chris and smiled. “I think he will, 
Chris. 1 ve been thinking. You remember the tall skinny lady at the party 
tonight and what she was telling us about hope and faith? She said every¬ 
one should have hope and faith, especially around Christmas time,” Manda 
explained. Who are hope and faith, Manda? Are they toys or people?” Chris 
asked. It s kinda hard to explain, Chris. Let’s just say they’re real good 
friends of Santa Claus.” 
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NIGHT-THOUGHT 

The night is on guard — 

The moon climbs in splendor to mount to her watching place 
The gateposts of heaven. 

Each jarfly arouses 

To join with the crickets and full-throated-frogs down below, 
Their night-song unending. 

I stir in my light sleep. 

The window frame patterns the leaves in the pale wakeful light. 
A sad hound bays long. 

My loved one, 1 wonder 

If somewhere the night comes to him in her slow lonely stirring 
To bear him my dream-thought. 

—Liz Wilson 


DREAMING 

It seems to happen , when I should be, 
Intent on my Psychology, 

That the room begins to fade away, 

And I dream of things in another day. 

Of where romance and beauty abound 
And in my head they all go round 
I wear such things as silk and satin, 

And in these lands they speak no Latin. 

My conscience seems to say to me, 

Back to your lessons you should be. 

But in my dreams of love and fate, 

I could not remember an important date. 

But then the professor says to me, 

Who did this who was he? 

And so my dreams float slowly away, 

To be dreamed about some other day. 

—Beverly Turner 



A Little Bit of Lau^ht er 

By Bettie Willson 


From the bank of the stream, Cynthia watched, through eyes crinkled 
with laughter, as her sister fought a losing battle to maintain a slippery 
hold on the rocks under her wet feet. Christine balanced herself by extending 
both arms, bending stiffly forward from the hips and gripping with her 
toes as the icy water flowed over her tennis shoes. She was giggling uncon¬ 
trollably. Their glee filled the grove and the warm October sunlight cast 
leafy patterns on their shining hair. 

“Help me, will you?” Christine gasped, when she could breathe properly. 
Her blue eyes widened a trifle at the thought of being drenched in all that 
cold water, and she glanced feverishly about in search of one small stone 
that could help her reach shore. The swift water surged past her evenly. 
There was no stone in sight. A blond curl fell across her smooth forehead 
and into her eyes and she puffed at it futilely, trying to blow it out of the 
way. 

Cyn! Please!I Do something!!” she cried desperately. 

Cynthia sobered at the note of panic in her sister's voice and, dropping 
to one knee on a soft bed of moss, she surveyed the situation more closely. 
“Are you really stuck?” she asked. 


Really stuck? ’ Christine bellowed ominously. “Oh, no! Dam it, Cynthia, 
do something! Don’t just stand there.” 

Cynthia collapsed on her right side and began to laugh again. Her brown 
hair tangled with leaves and her small, upturned nose wrinkled with 
delight. Clutching her left side, she rolled back and forth as peal after peal 
of laughter shook her. The mood was contagious and Christine began to 
laugh, too. Suddenly, she lost her balance and, with one leg flung skyward, 
she grabbed wildly for support and, finding none, fell sideways, up to 
her knees in water. OH, she shrieked, starting gingerly toward shore. “Oh.” 

She stood on the mossy bank and watched the water ooze out of the 
tops of her shoes as she wiggled her toes. “Just soaked!” she observed with 
tsgust and glared at Cynthia, who lay at her feet, weak with laughter, the 
tears streaming down her face. Christine sat down and began to pull off 
her left shoe. 

Cynthia rolled over onto her stomach and wiped the tears from her eyes, 
moss >eneath her cheek was soft and damp and she lay very still and 
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smelled the earth and felt the warm sun on her bare arms. A bird chattered 
from his perch in an old oak tree and an army of black ants began a 
safari across a bed of leaves. Cynthia watched them carefully as they marched 
beneath a small brown leaf and emerged from the other side. They seemed 
in a tremendous hurry. Her toes curled up in pleasure. 

“Guess we’d better go,” said Christine, and Cynthia nodded silently 
and sat up to brush the dirt from her sweater. They started slowly up the 
path that led to the house, inhaling deeply and sniffing appreciatively, 
feeling all they they could feel. Then, Cynthia began to run. “Race you, 
Chris!” she cried over her shoulder, and Christine struck out after her. 


SYMBOLS 

Call it Children 
Call it Carols, 

Call it Christ, 

Call it Christmas, 

And this is the eternal season. 
Symbol of song, 

A silent night. 

Wisdom of men, 

A silent star. 

The wealth of ages in every gift. 
Warmth of the spirit, 

Wonder of myths, 

Angelic magic, 

Arrested peace. 

All are the essence of Christmas. 

—Myra Duckworth 



A Santa Claus For Christmas 

By Patsy Ann Davison 

Dangling between the swinging arras of her parents and scraping her 
patent leather shoes on the cement, Nancy Ann did her Christmas shopping. 
The world above her was in a frenzy of rushing and scrambling. Over 
the shuffle of feet, the rattling of brightly colored paper and the noisy hum 
of voices, the little girl could hear the tinkle of bells and the chorus of 
gay music. Occasionally Nancy Ann, left momentarily unguarded, would 
find herself pushed gently into the dark corners behind the counters or 
into a singularly vacant place behind a weighing machine. Once she 
described, in full detail, her Christmas wishes to a tall figure, dressed in 
grey like her father, only to have her parents claim her and continue their 
adventure through this confused world of festivity. 

This was Christmas and to Nancy Ann’s parents, it was just like every 
other Christmas. Nancy’s mother had made out the shopping list, mailed 
the cards, attempted in vain to balance the budget, and planned the Christ¬ 
mas dinner. Her father had made his yearly lecture on “it’s the thought 
and not the gift,” had ignored this advice in his own selection of gifts, had 
selected the Christmas tree, and was now ready for the siege of ties. 

But to Nancy Ann this Christmas was very different. She had not changed 
so very much in appearance since last year. Only two missing teeth marred 
the otherwise angel-like features—large blue eyes, a little pug nose sprinkled 
with freckles, long golden curls set off by a very large bow, and a pixie-like 
chin. But this Christmas Nancy Ann knew that there was no Santa Claus. 

She had found out just yesterday when she was playing space men with 
the little boy next door. Bobbie had always had his doubts about “this 
Santa Claus deal”—why are there so many Santa Clauses, why does the 
one in the department store have a false beard, and how does he come in 
a sleigh when there isn’t any snow? But then Nancy Ann had always doubted 
that the real Santa Claus would ever visit a little boy who tied tin cans 
to dogs tails, pulled her curls, and ate the icing off the cake. This year, 
however, he had proof positive that there was no Santa Claus. His Uncle 
Harry was pretending to be a Santa Claus in one of the department stores 
and had said that of course there was no real Santa Claus. Bobbie had told 
Nancy Ann that if she didn’t believe it, she could just ask her mother. 

Now as she followed quickly in the narrow path of her parents, Nancy 
Ann wondered why she hadn t asked them. She had meant to, but at the 
sight of her father putting the top star on the Christmas tree and her mother 
shaping the little Santa Claus cookies, she had turned and run to her 
room. Now she didn t want to talk to Santa Claus. She didn’t want to 
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talk to some strange man who, like Bobbie’s Uncle Harry, probably had 
a false beard. Why tell some man dressed in a red suit what she wanted for 
Christmas? 

Just then she found herself standing in a long line along a railing. Stretch¬ 
ing up on her tiptoes, she rested her chin on the cold brass. There, sur¬ 
rounded by toys, dangling icicles, and little children, sat Santa Claus. Nancy 
Ann could hear his merry laugh as he reassured the children that if they 
w’ere good boys and girls, he would come to see them. There was some con¬ 
fusion as one fiery, red headed, five-year-old issued complaints about last 
Christinas, but strong hands whisked him away to the train section of the 
store. Nancy Ann wanted to run home or tell her parents that she didn’t 
want to talk to Santa Claus, but suddenly it w f as her turn. 

The figure in the red suit trimmed in fur lifted her onto his knee. She 
observed that his beard did look as if it might be false and had the urge 
to give it a quick jerk. Although she wasn’t listening, she knew that the 
merry voice was asking her what such a cute little girl wanted for Christ¬ 
mas. Looking down at the floor, she mentioned a doll but could not con¬ 
tinue the description. This false Santa Claus wouldn’t care that she wanted 
a very special doll w f ith dimples and a formal dress. 

Her eyes were filling with tears as she glanced at the waiting line of 
children who wanted to talk to this Santa Claus. She noticed her parents 
still standing at the rail waiting for her. Her father had a small black note¬ 
book and w r as glancing over at the doll room of the store. Nancy’s mother 
was smiling reassuringly over the top of an arm load of Christmas packages. 
Suddenly Nancy Ann realized that there was a Santa Claus. He did not wear 
a red suit or black shiny boots, but he loved her and cared about the special 
doll. 

Turning her face upward, she looked into the twinkling blue eyes and 
explained, “You see, Santa Claus, it is a very special doll that I want for 
Christmas. . 


Interlude 

By Marianne Coggin 


David saw her for the first time in April. It was only a momentary 
glimpse, one of those accidentally strange things that happen every day but 
arc almost always forgotten. 

He’d decided to walk home from work that afternoon, partly to clear 
himself of complete extravagance. And partly because there was some¬ 
thing different about the day, a kind of poignant beauty and mood vibrant 
in the air of spring’s tentative reappearance. 

That was what he’d been thinking as he sauntered under the already 
heavily greened trees of Lauren street. His architect's eye caught joyously 
each detail of the massive structures in this oldest section of Evansville. 
“Most of them really quite good, too," he reflected. “Their lines flow 
into an innately balanced whole that no amount of time can damage." 
He glanced toward the other side of the street and stopped as he came in 
full view of a monstrous, brownish gray building. “Well," he grinned 
ruefully, “there’s always an ugly duckling." 

A few seconds lapsed before he noticed anything except the house. Then 
without thinking he shifted his gaze, and she was there. Not right next 
to him, although it seemed that way, but sitting quietly under one of the 
trees surrounding the terrible old home. She sat looking straight toward 
David with a completely unstartled expression in her eyes—eyes so full 
of unquestioning pathos and so big that he could sec nothing else. 

They stared thus for a seemingly interminable length of time before 
David turned dazedly and walked on. Even then he still saw her eyes, tran¬ 
quil and yet disturbing. The realization that he remembered no other of 
her physical features to save those eyes came to him only as he opened his 
rooming house door. But remembering them—over and over again—he 
was sure that she must be entirely lovely. 

Two days was all David could wait before he made the inevitable return 
to Lauren street. The most disconcerting and chaotic forty-eight hours 
of his life. He couldn t understand the feelings he had during this time 
... of dread, of uncertainty, even of fear. It was virtually impossible to 
think that he, who had always been so sure of himself and of what to do 
under any circumstances, would have doubts now. 

On the third day David ceased trying to dissect his emotions and walked 
along the sidewalk of Lauren street until he stood again in front of the 
somber old house. She was there. And for the second time, those two—the 

ta , air-haired young man and the sadly beautiful young woman met with 
their eyes. 
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There was a moment then, when David almost turned and continued 
down the street. But it was only a short moment and he soon found himself 
<>|>cning the bulky iron railed gate and walking towards her. He halted by 
her side and stood silently for awhile. Finally he spoke with some diffi¬ 
culty, "I’ve seen you before." 

“1 know," she answered, and David thought he saw a smile hover around 
her great eyes. He sat down on the white marble bench with her and began 
to talk. 

The days, the months passed quickly that summer. Every afternoon David 
(juite work a little early and went to sit and talk to her, to Lynn. He talked 
and she listened, and sometimes as on the day he’d first spoken to her, he 
felt he’d made her smile. 

And those were the good days ... of hope and just a little forgetful 
happiness. But there were always more bady days than good ones and on the 
bad days David knew that there w ? as no smile, nothing he could bring to 
Lynn. Those were the days he left Lauren street angry and defeated, lonely 
and afraid. It was then he could curse himself for falling in love with a 
pair of eyes. 

But the time came, and it came just as surely as the golden red of autumn, 
when David visited Lauren street for the last time. He stood by the heavy 
iron gate and searched in vain for large dusky eyes. 

Instead he saw merely a badly constructed old mansion. An empty 
white bench, a few falling leaves. And a small sign whose warning had been 
so completely ignored—“Evansville State Institution for the Mentally 111. 


THE STAR 

A bright star shone high, high in the sky, 

As I lay on my bed and wondered why 
This Christmas night the stars were so bright; 
Then sleeping, I dreamed how it must have been, 
Long, long ago, on another night, 

Near Bethlehem, where the child was bom. 

In a manger low; this same bright star 
Guided the shepherds from afar , 

Awakening , I kneel by my bed and pray 
For peace on earth this holy day. 

—Gail Milligan 



One Little AngJel and One Little Mortal 

By Jere House 


Keith sat by the blazing fireplace deeply engrossed in a Christmas story. 
With all the reading ability possessed by a ten-year-old, Keith read. Anyone 
who has ever read by a dim light on a stormy night in a room all by them¬ 
selves can easily imagine Keith’s drowsiness, and soon the little boy fell 
into a peaceful sleep and began to dream. 


A small knock on the door and a low cough roused Keith from his chair, 
and he walked to die door and opened it warily. On the small stoop stood a 
tiny little figure, even smaller than Keith himself. 


Who are you?” questioned Keith. 


•‘Please let me come in, and I’ll tell you all about me,” beeeed the little 
visitor. 


Keith allowed the tiny stranger to enter, and for the first time, he realized 
that he was standing face to face with a real angel! He was bursting with 
curiosity, but he refrained from asking his questions until the “little angel” 
tad warmed and was comfortably seated in a big chair opposite Keith. 

1 lie little angel smiled, and began to talk in soft tones quite appropriate 
for a Heavenly Being. 
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“My name is Michael, and I live in Heaven—most of the time, anyway. 
But this morning, God looked at me just sittin' there doin' nothin', and 
He decided that I was old enough (I'm ten years old) to come down to 
Earth to get a ten year-old's view of the situation here at Christmas time. So 
I came all the way down to Earth, and I've been walkin’ around all day, and 
I decided that if it was alright with God, I would spend the night with 
you 'cause I knew you lived here. God told me that I could stay, so here 
I am." 

"Gosh, you are a real angel, and my age, too," bubbled Keith, too excited 
to hide his enthusiasm. 

"Yes, I’m a ‘real angel*," yawned Michael. 

"Do angels get sleepy, too, Mike?" questioned Keith. 

"Little angels like me do," answered Michael with his second yawn. 

Keith, still full of surprise and amazement, watched Michael nod and 
yawn. Soon he, too, was yawning, but he wanted to know exactly what a 
ten-year-old angel thought of his Earth at Christmas time, so inquisitively 
he asked, "Whatcha gonna tell God, Mike?" 

Michael, swathed in his little white robe with his shiny halo turned 
slightly ajar from leaning back in the chair, sat up quickly, his eyes gleam¬ 
ing now. 

"I don't exactly know what I'll say to Him, Keith," said Michael, "but 
I’ve seen lots of things here on Earth today that kinda surprised me." 

"What, f'instance?" questioned Keith, now ? quite wide awake and perched 
on the very edge of his chair, listening attentively. 

"Well, I visited over in Russia this mornin', and I can’t for the life of 
St. Peter figure out why that Mr. Malenkov tells all his countrymen all 
those stories for, 'cause you know, Keith, it's wrong to tell lies." Keith 
nodded in agreement. 

"Another thing I noticed over in Moscow was that they don't have any 
love 'n' Christmas spirit, and do you know that Santa Claus probably won’t 
even go to Russia on Christmas Eve?" 

This last thought of Michael's shocked Keith almost to the point of 
tears. 

"Mike, do you really think there won't be any Christmas *n' Santa over 
there?" queried Keith, hoping for a negative reply. 

‘Tm afraid it's so, Keith, and that really bothers me . . 

"Well, Mike, what about the Christmas spirit in our owm country? 
asked Keith, trying to appear mature and businesslike. 

"Well, from what I've seen today, this country’s in a lot better shape 
than Russia, ('cause Russia's just terrible!) but even here everybody s just 
runnin' around buyin' Christmas presents ’n’ things, and there s not a 
soul thinkin' about what Christmas really is," responded Michael sorrow- 
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‘ What is Christmas really, then, Mike, if it's not for presents and toys 
and Santa Claus?” questioned Keith, remembering his own concern for 
these things. 

Michael looked thoughtful for a few moments, then spoke. "God sent 
Jesus to the earth to save everybody from all their sins, and up in Heaven, 
when Christmas Day comes, we don’t have Christmas trees and spend lots 
of money, 'cause wc don’t need money in Heaven. All the angels sing pretty 
songs, (that is, those that can sing!) and some of ’em play harps, and we 
all are just happy being together with God and thanking Him. 1 hat’s what 
Christmas is, Keith, a time for praising and thanking God and sharing with 
people who don’t have lots of things like we do . . and as Michael began 
to sing softly "O Little Town of Bethlehem," Keith fell asleep, and soon 
afterwards, Michael, too, began to doze. 

And God looked down at the two tiny beings, one little angel and one 
little mortal, and smiled as He thought of the truths which they had 
spoken, for He remembered the night when Christ was born, and the angels 
had sung ("those that could sing!") "Peace on Earth, goodwill to men. ’ 






